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SOME INTERESTING WORDS. 


OnE of the most interesting results of the study 
of language is the elucidation which it affords of 
the history of mankind. In the larger sphere 
of comparative philology, important discoveries 
regarding the relations of various races have been 
made. In some cases a common origin has been 
proved for the widely dissimilar languages of 
different nations ; in others, the influence of one 
people upon its less civilised neighbours is clearly 
shown. If, on the other hand, we confine our 
inquiries to our own language, the historical 
associations which it presents are no less interest- 
ing. The successive races which predominated in 
the early days of the history of Great Britain, 
have each left its impress upon our language, 
in which Celtic, Latin, Saxon, Danish, and 
Norman elements are strangely intermingled. 
Even now, our commercial intercourse with the 
inhabitants of every quarter of the globe is ever 
enriching our vocabulary with borrowed terms 
and phrases. Hence, it is hardly to be wondered 
that such a composite language affords an ample 
field for research, We may trace in it the 
gradual progress of civilisation, and follow the 
changes of national ideas and feelings, the eleva- 
tion of some words, the debasement of many 
others. We may recognise the half-forgotten 
names of men once famous for their characters 
and achievements, and of places once renowned 
for their produce and manufactures. Finally, 
we may recall states of society which have long 
since passed away, and find in modern phrases 
vestiges of the manners and customs of other 
days. 

It is to these records of the minor details of 
life that we would briefly call attention, as an 
investigation possessing the double interest of 
investing with greater reality the history of the 
past, and of throwing a new light on the bear- 
ing of words otherwise inexplicable. This class 
of words has undoubtedly been increased by 
startling derivations, due more to the imagina- 
tion and ingenuity of their inventors, than to 


any certain foundation in fact. But even those 
which are universally recognised form a con- 
siderable category, from which we may select a 
few of the more interesting specimens. 

We would first remind our readers of the deri- 
vations of two words applied to a peculiar form 
of wealth—the substantive fee and the adjective 
pecuniary, which, though so widely different in 
form, recall to us the same idea through the 
vehicle of different languagés. They are both 
taken from words—the one Saxon, the other 
Latin—signifying ‘cattle, and thus take us back 
to the times when flocks and herds were the chief 
property of our ancestors, the evidence as well as 
the source of their wealth. It is curious how, 
from this first signification, the words came to 
be considered applicable to wealth of any kind, 
and have now become almost limited in mean- 
ing to property in the form of money. To the 
same days of primitive simplicity we may also 
undoubtedly attribute the word rivals, when the 
pastoral dwellers by the same stream (Latin rivus) 
would not unfrequently be brought into unfriendly 
competition with each other. Some words and 
expressions are derived from the time when but 
few persons could boast of what we should con- 
sider the most elementary education. The word 
signature, for example, had a more literal applica- 
tion in the days when the art of writing was 
known but to a few monks and scholars, and 
when kings and barons, no less than their humbler 


followers, affixed their cross or sign to any docu> 


ment requiring their assent. Again, when we 
speak of abstruse calculations, we make unthink- 
ing reference to the primitive method of counting 
by means of pebbles (calculi), resorted to by the 
Romans. 

It is remarkable how many of the terms 
relating to books and the external materials of 
literature refer primarily to the simple materials 
made use of by our ancestors to preserve their 
thoughts and the records of their lives. In 
book itself, it is generally acknowledged we 
have a proof of how a primitive race, gene- 
rally believed to have been the Goths, employed 
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the durable wood of the boc or beech-tree on}—a word of which the significance has been 
which to inscribe their records. Library and | widened to embrace the most overpowering of 
kindred words in our own and other modern | all the passions of the human heart—refers pri- 
languages indicate the use of the liber or inner | marily to the practice of these same candidates of 
bark of a tree as a writing material ; while code, | repairing to the forum and other places of public 
from caudex, the trunk of a tree, points to the | resort, and their ‘going round’ (Latin ambientes) 
wooden tablets smeared with wax on which the among the people, endeavouring to ingratiate 
ancients originally wrote. The thin wooden| themselves by friendly words and _ greetings, 
leaves or tablets were not like the volumina,| From the ancient practice of secret voting 
rolled within one another, but, like those of our| means of ‘balls,’ we have the word ballot, whieh 
books, lay over one another. The stilus, or| is erroneously applied to all secret voting, even 
iron-pointed implement used for writing on these | when, as in the case of our parliamentary elec- 
tablets, has its modern form in our style, which | tions, voting-papers, and not balls, are employed. 
has come to be applied less to the manner of| Nor must -we omit another word of similar 
writing than to the mode of expression. Hence | origin—that is, ostracism. This word signified 
its significance has been extended so as to apply | among the Greeks the temporary banishment 
to arts other than that of composition. As| which might be inflicted by six thousand votes 
advancing civilisation brought to the Western | of the Athenian people upon any person sus- 
world the art of making a writing material from | pected of designs against the liberty of the state. 
strips of the inner rind of the Egyptian papyrus| The name arose from the votes being recorded 
glued together transversely, the word paper was | upon a bit of burnt clay or an earthenware tile 
introduced, to be applied as time went on to| shaped like a shell (Gr. ostrakon, a shell). It 
textures made of various substances. The Greek | is closely allied to the Greek ostreon, or Latin 
name of the same plant (byblos) gives us a word | ostrea, an oyster. A somewhat similar practice 
used with reference to books in the composite | existed among the Syracusans, where it went by 
forms of Jibliographer, bibliomania, and so forth. | the name of petalism, from the leaf (Gr. petalon) 
It is worthy of remark that in England, as well | on which the name of the offender was written. 
as in France, Germany, and other European/| With the caprice of language, this word has 
countries, the simple form of this Greek word | entirely passed away, while the Athenian custom 
for book, our Bible, has come to be restricted to | gives us a word expressive of social exclusion. 
One Book, to the exclusion of all others. From} It has been said that there is hardly an institu- 
scheda, a Latin word for a strip of papyrus rind, | tion of ancient times which has not some memorial 
has also descended our schedule. in our language. The sacrifices of Greeks and 
The transition from tablets to paper as a/ Romans are commemorated in the word immo- 
writing material has also a monument in volume, | late, from the habit of throwing meal (Latin 
which, in spite of its significance as a roll of! mola) upon the head of the victim. The word 
paper, is applied to the neatly folded books | contemplate was probably used originally of the 
which have taken the place of that cumbrous! augurs who frequented the temples of the gods, 
form of literature. More than one instance of | temple meaning aoa ‘a place cut off” and 
a similar retention of a word the actual significa- | hence ‘reserved.’ Our word funeral is borrowed 
tion of which is completely obsolete, might | from a Latin word of similar signification, which 
easily be adduced. The word indenture refers to| in its turn is connected with fwmus, smoke, 
an ancient precaution against forgery resorted to| thus giving us an allusion to the ancient habit 
in the case of important contracts. The duplicate| of burning the bodies of the dead. Another 
documents, of which each party retained one, were | word connected with the rites accorded to the 
i larly indented in precisely the same manner, | dead—that is, yy of Christian origin. It 
80 that upon comparison they might exactly tally. | is a contraction of the first word of the antiphon 
A vignette portrait has also lost the accompaniment | in the office for the dead, taken from the eighth 
which alone made the name appropriate, namely, | verse of the fifth Psalm: ‘Dirige, Dominus 
the vine-leaves and tendrils which in the sixteenth | meus, &c. (‘Lead or direct me, O Lord,’ &.). 
and seventeenth centuries usually formed its From a Roman law-term of Greek origin we 
ornamental border. The directions in the English have the word ——- signifying strictly 
Prayer-book, again, are still known as rubrics | those articles of personal property, besides her 
(Latin ruber, red), although it is now the excep- | jointure, which were at the disposal of a woman 
tion rather than the rule to see them printed | after the death of her husband. 
as originally, in red letters. Once more, we! From a detail of Roman military life we trace 
apply without any sense of incongruity the name the derivation of the word subsidy, originally 
of pen (from Latin penna, a feather) to all those applied only to assistance in arms, but generalised 
modern appliances which rival, if they have not | to signify help of any kind, especially pecuniary 
yet superseded, the quill, to which alone the aid. Salary meant originally ‘salt-money,’ or 
word is really appropriate. money given to the soldiers for salt. With the 
Several words come down to us derived from | inconsistency frequently found tn language, the 
customs connected with election to public offices. | name survived after money had taken the place 
The word candidate (from Latin candids, white) of such rations, Strictly speaking, the word 
is one of these. It was customary among the | stipend is liable to the same etymological objec- 
Romans for any suitor for office to appear in | tion, since the meaning of the word is a certain 
a peculiar dress denoting his position. Re ten quantity of small coins estimated by weight. 
was loose, so that he might show the people the! The derivation of the word tragedy has been a 
scars of the wounds received in the cause of fruitful field of controversy. It is undoubtedly 
the commonwealth, and artificially whitened in | the case that this class of drama was originally of 
token of fidelity and humility. Again, ambition | anything but a mournful and pathetic character, 
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and was a remnant of the winter festival in 
honour of the god Dionysus. The word is 
coined from the Greek tragos,a goat; but various 
reasons have been assigned for this connection. 
Some assert that a goat was the prize awarded to 
the best extempore poem in honour of the god ; 
others, that the first actors were dressed like 
satyrs, in goat-skins. A more likely explanation 
is that a goat was sacrificed at the singing of 
the song. 

It is curious to remark how many names 
an to persons, in allusion either to their 
characters or occupations, can be traced to some 
custom of other days. The very word person 
is an example of this class of derivatives. It 
was first applied to the masks which it was 
customary for actors to wear. These covered the 
whole head, with an opening for the mouth, that 
the voice might sound through (Latin personare). 
The transition was easy from the disguise of the 
actor to the character which he represented, and 
the word was ultimately extended beyond the 
scenic language to denote the human being who 
has a part to play in the world. Sycophant is 
compounded of two Greek words (sycon, phantés), 
signifying literally a ‘fig-shewer, that is, one 
who brings figs to light by shaking the tree. It 
has been conjectured, also, that ‘fig-shewer’ per- 
haps referred to one who informed against persons 
exporting figs from Attica, or plundering sacred 
fig-trees. Sycophant meant originally a common 
informer, and hence a slanderer; but it was 
never used in the modern sense of a flatterer. 
Another word of somewhat similar meaning, 


parasite, sprung from no such contemptible trade. | 


The original bearers of the name were a class of 
priests who probably had their meals in common 
(Latin parasiteo, to sit beside). But very early 
with the Greeks the term came to be applied to 
one who lives at the expense of the gaining 
this — by adulation and servility. Also of 
Gree 

ing, first, rather the slave who conducted the 
child’s steps to the place of instruction, than, as 


now, the master who guides his mind in the way. 


of knowledge. In later times, a chancellor gained 
his name from the place which it was customary 
for him to occupy near the lattice-work screen 
(cancellus) which fenced off the judgment-seat from 
the body of the court. The same Latin derivation 
gives us the chancel of a church, from the fact of 
its being screened off, and what is more remark- 
able, the verb to cancel, that is, to strike out 
anything which is written by making cross-lines 
over it. 


Several of the names of different trades will | 


at once occur to our readers. Thus, a stationer is 
one who had a ‘station’ or stand in the market- 
place for the sale of books, in order to attract 
the passers-by as customers, upholsterer, 


originally upholidster, was, it would seem, an) 


auctioneer, who ‘held up’ his wares in order 
to show them off. The double -er in this word 
is superfluous, as in lt-er-er, A haberdasher 
was so called from his selling a stuff called 
hapertas in old French, which is supposed to be 


from a Scandinavian word meaning pedlars’ | 


wares, from the haversack in which they were 
carried, 

Two military terms have curious origins, Sen- 
tinel has been traced through Italian to the 


origin is pedagogue (paidagdgos), signify- | 


| Latin sentina, the hold of a ship, and is thus 
equivalent to the Latin sentinator, the man who 
| pumps bilge-water out of a ship. It is curious to 
| mark how the name of a naval official of whom 
constant vigilance was required, has been wholly 
transferred to a post requiring equal watch- 
fulness in the sister service. The other term 
to which we would call attention is hussar, 
a Hungarian word signifying ‘twentieth’ In 
| explanation of this derivation, it is related that 
when Matthias Corvinus ascended the Hungarian 
throne in 1458, the dread of imminent foreign 
invasion caused him to command an immediate 
levy of troops. The cavalry he raised by a decree 
ordering that one man should be enrolled out of 
‘twenty’ in every village, who should provide 
among themselves for his subsistence and pay. 

We may pass now to some words of the same 
nature of less honourable significance. Assassin 
remains in our language as the dread memorial 
of the domination of an odious sect in Palestine 
which flourished in the thirteenth century, the 
Hashishin (drinkers of hashish, an intoxicating 
drink or decoction of the Cannabis indica, a 
kind of hemp). The ‘Old Man of the Moun- 
tain’ roused his followers’ spirits by help of 
this drink, and sent them to stab his enemies, 
especially the leading Crusaders. The emis- 
saries of this body waged for two hundred 
years a treacherous warfare alike against Jew, 
Christian, and orthodox Mohammedan. Among 
the distinguished men who fell victims to 
their murderous daggers were the Marquis of 
Montferrat in 1192, Louis of Bavaria in 1213, 
and the Khan of Tartary some forty years later. 
The buccaneers, who at a later date were hardly 


‘less dreaded, derived their name from the boucan 
|or gridiron on which the original settlers at 


Hayti were accustomed to broil or smoke for 
' future consumption the flesh of the animals they 
had killed for their skins. The word is said to 
be Caribbean, and to mean ‘a place where meat 
is smoke-dried.’ 


| Some of the contemptuous terms in our 


language have been attributed to remarkable 
origins. In scump, we have a deserter from 
the field of battle (Latin ex, and campus), a 

allel word to de-camp; and in scowndrel, ‘a 
oe elit fellow,’ ‘one to scunner or be disgusted 
at.’ The old word scunner, still used as a term 
of strong dislike in Lowland Scotch, meant 
also ‘to shrink through fear,’ so that sewnner-e 
is equivalent to one who shrinks, a coward. 
| Poltroon is ‘one who lies in bed,’ instead of 
| bestirring himself. 
| Several words have passed from a literal te 
'a figurative sense, and have thus become much 
wider in signification. Thus, villain originally 
meant merely a farm-servant; pagen, a dweller 
in a village; knave, a boy; tdi, a private 
person ; heathen, a dweller on a heath ; gazette, 
a small coin; and drat, a rag or clout, especially 
a child’s bib or apron. Treacle meant am anth 
dote against the bites of serpents ; trévwicate, to 
‘drug or poison; coward, a dod-tailed hare ; 
and butcher, a slaughterer merely of he-goats 
Brand and stigmatise still mean to mark with 
, infamy, although the practical significance of the 
| words is now chiefly a matter of history. Under 
|} the Romans, a slave who had proved dishomesé, 
|or had attempted to run away from his master, 
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was branded with the three letters FUR, a 
thief or rascal; while it may not be generally 
known that in England the custom of branding 
the cheek of a felon with an F' was only abolished 
by statute some sixty years ago. 

These examples of a class of words denoting 
traces of customs of other days, might easily 
be largely multiplied ; but enough has been said 
to remind our readers of one aspect of the 
historical value of our language—that is, the 
impress of the thoughts and practices of past 
generations stamped upon the words which are 
used in the familiar intercourse of life. 


A HOUSE DIVIDED AGAINST ITSELF. 
CHAPTER VIL 


‘Sue has come to stay,’ Frances said. 

*Wuat?’ cr.cd Mariuccia, making the small 
monosyllable sound as if it were the iene word 
in her vocabulary. 

‘She has come to stay. She is my sister; 
“ee daughter as much as I am. She has come 
—home.’ Frances was a little uncertain about 
the word, and it was only ‘a casa’ that she said— 
‘to the house,’ which means the same. 

Mariuccia threw up her arms in astonishment. 
‘Then there has been another Signorina all the 
time!’ she cried. ‘Figure to yourself that I 
have been with the padrone a dozen years, and 
I never heard of her before.’ 

‘Papa does not talk very much about his con- 
cerns,’ said Frances in her faithfulness. ‘And 
what we have got to do is to make her very 
comfortable. She is very pretty, don’t you 
think? Such beautiful blond hair—and tall. 
I never shall be tall, I fear. They say she is 
like papa; but, as is natural, she is much more 
beautiful than papa.’ 

‘Beauty is as you find it, said Mariuccia. 
‘Carina, no one will ever be so pretty as our 
own Signorina to Domenico and me.—What is 
the child doing? She is pulling the things off 
her own bed.—My angel, you have lost your 
good sense. You are fluttered and upset by this 
new arrival, The blue room will be very good 
for the new young lady. Perhaps she will not 
stay very long?’ 

The wish was father to the thought. But 

Frances took no notice of the suggestion. She 
said briskly, going on with what = was doing : 
‘She must have my room, Mariuccia. The blue 
room is quite nice; it will do very well for me; 
but I should like her to feel at home, not io 
think our house was bare and cold. The blue 
room would be rather naked, if we were to 
ut her there to-night. It will not be naked 
or me; for, of course, I am used to it all, 
and know everything. But when Constance 
wakes to-morrow morning and looks round her, 
and wonders where she is—oh, how strange it 
all seems !—I wish her to open her eyes upon 
things that are pretty, and to say to herself: 
“What a delightful house papa has. What a 
nice room. I feel as if I had been here all my 
life.”? 

*Constanza—is that her name? It is rather 
a common name—not distinguished, like our 
Signorina’s. But it is very good for her, I have 
no doubt. And so you will give her your own 


room, that she may be fond of the house, and 
stay and supplant you? That is what will happen. 
The good one, the one of gold, gets pula out 
of the way. I would not give her my room to 
make her love the house.’ 

‘I think you would, Mariuccia.’ 

‘No; I do not think so,’ said Mariuccia, 
squaring herself with one arm akimbo. ‘No; 
I do not deny that I would probably take some 
new things into the blue room, and put u 
curtains. But I am older than you are, and 
have more sense. I would not do it. If she 
gets your room, she will get your place; and 
she will please everybody, and + admired, and 
my angel will be put out of the way.’ 

‘Tam such a horrid little wretch,’ said Frances, 
‘that I thought of that too. It was mean, oh, so 
mean of me. She is prettier than I am; and 
taller ; and—yes, of course, she must be older 
too, so you see it is her right.’ 

‘Is she the eldest?’ asked Mariuccia. 

Frances made a puzzled pause ; but she would 
not let the woman divine that she did not know. 
‘O yes; she must be the eldest.—Come quick, 
Mariuccia; take all these things to the blue 
room ; and now for your clean linen and every- 
thing that is nice and sweet.’ 

Mariuccia did what she was told, but with 
many objections. She carried on a running 
murmur of protest all the time. ‘When there 
are changes in a family; when it is by the 
visitation of God, that is another matter. A 
son or a daughter who is in trouble, who has 
no other refuge; that is natural; there is noth- 
ing to say. But to remain away during a dozen 
years, and then to come back at a moment’s 
notice—nay, without even a moment’s notice— 
in the evening, when all the beds are made up, 
and demand everything that is comfortable—I 
have always thought that there was a great deal 
to be said for the poor young Signorino in the 
Bible, he who had always stayed at home when 
his brother was amusing himself. Carina, you 
know what I mean.’ 

‘I have thought of that too,’ said Frances. 
‘But my sister is not a prodigal; and papa has 
never done anything for her. It is all quite 
different. When we know each other better, 
it will be delightful always to have a companion, 
Mariuccia—think how pleasant it will be always 
to have a companion. I wonder if she will like 
my pictures?—Now, don’t you think the room 
looks very pretty? I always thought it was a 
pretty room. Leave the persianis open, that she 
may see the sea ; and in the morning, don’t forget 
to come in and close them, before the sun gets 
hot.—I think that will do now.’ 

‘Indeed, I hope it will do—after all the trouble 
you have taken. And I hope the young lady 
is worthy of it.—But, my angel, what shall I do 
when I come in to wake her? Does she expect 
that I can talk her language to her? No, no. 
And she will know nothing; she will not even 
be able to say “ Good-morning.”’ 

‘I hope so. But if not, you must call me 
first, that is all, said Frances cheerfully.—‘ Now, 
don’t go to bed just yet; perhaps she will like 
something—some tea ; or perhaps a little supper ; 
or—— I never asked if she hal dined.’ 

Mariuccia regarded this possibility with equa- 
nimity. She was not afraid of a girl’s appetite. 
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But she made a grimace at the mention of the 
tea. ‘It is good when one has a cold; O yes,’ 
she said; ‘but to drink it at all times, as you 
do! If she wants anything, it will be a great 
deal better to give her a sirop, or a little red 
wine.’ 

Frances detained Mariuccia as long as she could, | 
and lingered herself still longer, after all was, 

y in the room. She did not know how 
to go back to the drawing-room, where she had 
left the two together, to say to each other, no 
doubt, many things that could be better said 
in her absence. There was no jealousy, only 
delicacy, in this; and she had given up her 
pretty room to her sister, and carried her indis- 
pensable belongings to the bare one, with the 
purest pleasure in making Constance comfort- 
able. mstance! whom an hour ago she had 
never heard of, and who now was one of them, 
nearer to her than anybody, except her father. 
But all this being done, she had the strangest 
difficulty in going back, in thrusting herself, 
as imagination said, between them, and inter- 
rupting their talk. To think that it should be 
such a tremendous matter to return to that 
familiar room, in which the greater part of her 
life had been passed! It felt like another world 
into which she was about to enter, full of 
unknown elements and conditions which she did 
not understand. She had not known what it 
was to be shy in the very limited society she 
had ever known; but she was shy now, feeling 
as if she had not courage to put her hand upon 
the handle of the door. The familiar creak and 
jar of it as it opened seemed to her like nois 
instruments announcing her approach, whic 
oe the conversation, as she had divined, 
and made her father and her sister look u 
with a little start. Frances could have wishec 
to sink through the floor, to get rid of her 
own being altogether, as she saw them both 
give this slight start. Constance was leaning 
upon the table, the light of the lamp shining 
full upon her face, with the air of being in 
the midst of an animated narrative, which she 
stopped when Frances entered ; and Mr Waring 
had been listening with a smile. He turned 
half round and held out his hand to the timid 
girl behind him. ‘Come, Frances,’ he said ; ‘you 
have been a long time making your preparations. 
Have you been bringing out the fairest robe for 
your sister?’ It was odd how the parable— 
which had no signification in their circumstances 
—haunted them all. 

‘Your room is quite ready whenever you please. 
And would you like tea or anything? I ought 
to have asked if you had dined,’ Frances said. 

‘Is she the housekeeper !—How odd !—Do you 
look after everything ?—Dear me! I am afraid, 
in that case, 1 shall make a very poor substi- 
tute for Frances, papa.’ 

‘It is not necessary to think of that,’ he said 
hastily, giving her a quick glance. 

Frances saw it, with another involuntary, 
quickly suppressed pang. Of course, there would 
be things that Constance must be warned not to 
say. And yet it felt as if papa had deserted her 
and gone over to the other side. She had not the 
remotest conception what the warning referred 
to, or what Constance meant. 


‘I dined at the hotel,’ Constance went on, 


‘with those people whom I travelled with. I 
suppose you will have to call and be civil. 
They were quite delighted to think that they 
would know somebody at Bordighera—some of 
the inhabitants.—Yes, tea, if you please. And 
then I think I shall go to bed; for twenty-four 
hours in the train is very fatiguing, besides the 
excitement.—Don't you think Frances is very 
much like mamma? There is a little way she 
has of setting her chin.—Look there! That 
is mamma all over. I think they would get on 
together very well: indeed, I feel sure of it.’ 
And again there was a significant look exchanged, 
which once more went like a sting to Frances’ 
heart. 

‘Your sister has been telling me,’ said Mr 
Waring, with a little hesitation, ‘of a great many 
people [ used to know. You must be very 
much surprised, ~~ dear; but I will take an 
opportunity’—— He was confused before her, 
as if he had been before a judge. He gave her 
a look which was half shame and half gratitude, 
sentiments both entirely out of place between 
him and Frances, She could not bear that he 
should look at her so. 

‘Yes, papa,’ she said as easily as she could ; 
‘I know you must have a great deal to talk of. 
If Constance will give me her keys, I will unpack 
her things for her.’ Both the girls instinctively, 
oddly, addressed each other through their father, 
the only link between them, hesitating a little 
at the familiarity which nature made necessary 
between them, but which had no other warrant. 

‘Oh! isn’t there a maid who can do it?’ 
Constance cried, opening her eyes. 

The evening seemed long to Frances, though 
it was not long. Constance trifled over the tea— 
which Mariuccia made with much reluctance— 
for half an hour. But she talked all the time; 
and as her talk was of people Frances had never 
heard of, and was mingled with little allusions 
to what had passed before: ‘I told you about 
him ;’ ‘You remember, we were talking of them ;’ 
with a constant recurrence of names which to 
Frances meant nothing at all, it seemed long to 
her. 

She sat down at the table, and took her 
knitting, and listened, and tried to look as if 
she took an interest. She did indeed take a 
great interest; no one could have been more 
eager to enter without arriére-pensée into the 
new life thus unfolded before her; and some- 
times she was amused and could laugh at the 
stories Constance was telling; but her chief 
feeling was that sense of being entirely ‘out of 
it’—having nothing to do with it, which makes 
people who do not understand society feel like 
so many ghosts standing on the margin, knowing 
nothing. The feeling was strange, and very 
forlorn. It is an unpleasant experience even for 
those who are strangers, to whom it is a passing 
incident ; but as the speaker was her sister an 
the listener her father, Frances could not help 
feeling forlorn. Generally in the evening con- 
versation flagged between them. He would have 
his book, and Frances sometimes had a book too, 
or a drawing upon which she could work, or at 
least her knitting. She had felt that the silence 
which reigned in the room was not what ought 
to be. It was not like the talk which was sup- 
posed to go on in all the novels she had ever read 
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where the people were nice. And sometimes 
she attempted to entertain her father with little 
incidents in the life of their poor neighbours, 
or things which Mariuccia had told her; but he 
listened benevolently, with his finger between the 
leaves of his book, or even without closing his 
book, looking up at her over the leaves—only 
out of kindness to her, not because he was 
interested ; and then silence would fall on them, 
a silence which was very sweet to Frances, in 
the midst of which her own little stream of 
thoughts flowed very continuously, but which 
now and then she was struck to the heart to 
think must be very dull for papa. 

But to-night it was not dull for him. She 
listened, and said to herself this was the way to 
make conversation; and Jaughed whenever she 
could, and followed every little gesture of her 
sister's with admiring eyes. But at the end, 
Frances, though she would not acknowledge it 
to herself, felt that she had not been amused. 
She thought the people in the village were just 
as interesting. But then she was not so clever as 
Constance, and could not do them justice in the 
same way. 

‘And now I am going to bed,’ Constance said. 
She rose up in an instant with a rapid move- 
ment, as if the thought had only just struck 
her, and she obeyed the impulse at once. There 
was a freedom about all her movements which 
troubled and captivated Frances. She had been 
leaning half over the table, her sleeves, which 
were a little wide, falling back from her arms, 
now leaning her chin in the hollow of one hand, 
now supporting it with both, putting her elbows 
wherever she pleased. Frances herself had been 
trained by Mariuccia to very great decorum in 
respect to attitudes. If she did furtively now 
and then lean an elbow upon the table, she was 
aware that it was wrong all the time; and as for 
legs, she knew it was only men who were per- 
mitted to cross them, or to do anything save sit 
with two feet equal to each other upon the floor. 
But Constance cared for none of these rules. 
She rose up abruptly (Mariuccia would have said, 
as if something had stung her) almost before she 
had finished what she was saying. ‘Show me 
my room, please,’ she said, and yawned. She 
yawned quite freely, naturally, without any 
attempt to conceal or to apologise for it as if it 
had been an accident. Frances could not help 
being shocked, yet neither could she help laugh- 
ing with a sort of pleasure in this breach of all 
rules. But Constance only stared, and did not 
in the least understand why she should laugh. 

‘Where have you put your sister?’ Mr Waring 
asked. 

‘I have put her—in the room next to yours, 
papa; between your room and mine, you know: 
for I am in the blue room now. There she 
will not feel strange; she will have people on 
each side.’ 

‘That is to say you have given her’—— 

It was Frances’ turn now to give a warning 
poe. ‘The room I thought she would like 
t,’ she said with a soft but decisive tone. She 


too had a little imperious way of her own. It, c 
was so soft, that a stranger would not have| would suddenly rise up and bring 


found it out; but in the Palazzo they were 


all acquainted with it, and no one—not even | 
|of the children, and lie like a beautiful thing 


Mariuccia—found it possible to say a word after 


this small trumpet had sounded. Mr Waring 
accordingly was silenced, and made no further 
remark, He went with his daughters to the 
door, and kissed the cheek which Constance 
held lightly to him. ‘I shall see you again, 
papa,’ Frances said in that same little determined 
voice. 

Mr Waring did not make any reply, but 
shrank a little aside, to let her pass. He looked 
like a man who was afraid. She had spared him ; 
she had not betrayed the ignorance in which 
he had brought her up; but now the moment 
of reckoning was near, and he was afraid of 
Frances. e went back into the salone, and 
walked up and down with a restlessness which 
was natural enough, considering how all the 
embers of his life had been raked up by this 
unexpected event. He had lived in absolute quiet 
for fourteen long years a strange life: a life 
which might have been supposed to be impossible 
for a man still in the heyday of his strength ; 
but yet, as it appeared, a life which suited him, 
which he preferred to others more natural, To 
settle down in an Italian village with a little 
girl of four for his sole companion—when he 
came to think of it, nothing could be more 
unnatural, more extraordinary ; and yet he had 
liked it well enough, as well as he could have 
liked anything at that crisis of his fate. He was 
the kind of man who, in other circumstances, 
in another age, would have made himself a monk, 
and spent his existence very placidly in illu- 
minating manuscripts. He had done something 
as near this as is possible to an Englishman, 
not a Roman Catholic, of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Unfortunately, Waring had no ecclesiastical 
tendencies, or even in the nineteenth century 
he might have found out for himself some 
a in which he could have been 

appy. As it was, he had retired with his little 
girl, and on the whole had been comfortable 
enough. But now the little girl had grown up, 
and required to have various things accounted 
for; and the other individuals who had claims 
upon him, whom he thought he had shaken off 
altogether, had turned up again, and had to be 
dealt with. The monk had an easy time of it 
in comparison. He who has but himself to think 
of may manage himself, if he has good luck ; but 
the responsibility of others on your shoulders is 
a terrible drawback to tranquillity. A little girl! 
that seemed the simplest of all things. It had 
never occurred to him that she would form a 
link by which all his former burdens might be 
drawn back ; or that she, more wonderful still, 
should ever arise, and demand to know why. 
But both of these impossible things had hap- 

ned. 

Waring walked about the salone. He opened 
the glass door and stepped out into the loggia 
into the tranquil shining of the moon, which lit 
up all the blues of the sea, and kindled little 
silver lamps all over the quivering palms. How 
quiet it was! and yet that tranquil nature lying 
unmoved, taking whatever came of good or evi 
did harm in a far more colossal way than any 
man could do. The sea, then looking so mild, 

and 
destruction worse than an army; yet next day 
smile again, and throw its spray into the faces 
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under the light. But a man could not do this. 
A man had to give an account of all that he had 
done, whether it was good or whether it was evil 
—if not to God, which on the whole was the 
easiest—for God knew all about it, how little 
harm had been intended, how little anything 
had been intended, how one mistake involved 
another ; if not to God—why, to some one harde 
to face—perhaps to one’s little girl. 

He came back from the loggia and the moon- 
light and nature, which, all of them, were so indif- 
ferent to what was happening to him, with a 
feeling that the imperfect human lamp which so 
easily got out of gear—as easily as a man—was 
a more appropriate light for his disturbed soul ; 
and met Frances with her brown eyes waiting 
for him at the door. 


HOME-NURSING. 
BY A LADY. 
SIXTH ARTICLE, 


We now turn to the consideration of those 
external remedies which it falls within the nurse’s 
sphere to make or apply, and which will be 
called for in almost all cases of acute illness. 

And first comes the poultice, a most powerful 
agent in skilled hands. It is used for its heat 
and moisture, to check inflammation, to soothe 
pain, and to help in the formation of pus. It 
will therefore be seen that its range of usefulness 
is very wide, and that it is imperative for a nurse 
to thoroughly understand the art of poultice- 
making; and though this is really quite easy, 
it is astonishing how few amateurs can produce 
anything that has value as containing moist heat. 
It must be borne in mind, too, that if a poultice 
is not useful and agreeable, it will do positive 
harm, as a source of misery and annoyance. 

Various materials may be, and are used for 
poultices ; in this country, the usual are linseed- 
meal and bread. In making the former, do not 
begin till you have everything at hand—crushed 
linseed, boiling water, metal basin—metal retains 
heat better than earthenware—broad-bladed knife, 
and piece of rag or brown paper. Be quite sure 
that the water is boiling ; half the bad poultices 
one meets with come from carelessness on this 

int, or from the mistaken idea that if water 

as once boiled, it is enough ; whilst it is indis- 
ensable that for a light poultice the water shall 

e on the boil when used. Having made sure 
of this, scald out the basin, and pour in as much 
water as you think will be needed for the poultice; 
then sprinkle the linseed in with one hand, and 
with the other keep on stirring briskly all the 
time, and in one direction only ; for this purpose 
a broad-bladed knife is better than a spoon. 
When the ages is so stiff that no particles 
adhere to the sides of the basin, take it out in 
one lump, and spread evenly on the rag or brown 
paper, turning the edges back over the sides of 
the poultice. If the knife sticks, dip it into hot 
water; but be as quick over this part of your 
work as is consistent with even spreading, or 
your poultice will have lost half its value by 
the time it is ready for use. For those who have 


not had practice, or who have been satisfied with 
bad imitations of a poultice, it is worth while 
to invest in a pound or two of linseed ; and by 
carefully following out the above directions a 
few times, there will be little difficulty in turnin 

out a poultice as it should be—hot, light, o 

uniform consistency, and evenly spread, 

If the poultice is to be applied to a wound, a 
teaspoonful of glycerine in the water will prevent 
its sticking, although in such’ cases the linseed 
has to be put next the skin. In medical cases, as 
a rule, the linseed may be put into a bag of flannel 
or calico ; or, better still, of flannel or mackintosh 
one side, and of muslin the other. The latter 
may be bought in different sizes at the chemist’s, 
and is a saving in the matter of weight, for when 
an ordinary material is being used, it is necessary 
to cover with a piece of mackintosh before the 
layer of cotton-wool, which should be put over 
every poultice. A flannel bandage, to keep it in 
place, also helps to retain the heat; and as the 
value of a poultice is gone when it becomes chilly, 
it is worth while to take pains to keep it warm as 
long as possible. 

When a jacket-poultice is ordered, take a piece 
of cloth long enough to go completely round the 
patient’s body; fasten three sets of strings to each 
end; make a poultice the required size ; let the 
patient lie in it, and tie over the chest. If there 
is much restlessness, extra strings will be needed 
to tie over each shoulder. This is the ordinary 
way of making a jacket-poultice; but for the 
inexperienced it is anything but an easy under- 
taking, for to make a poultice of such a size 
properly is a difficult matter, and then the 
changing is an operation which frequently defeats 
its own ends by giving the patient cold. I 
remember hearing of one case where every 
change was the signal for such a violent fit of 
coughing, that it was several minutes before the 
fresh poultice could be applied. With these 
difficulties in view, I prefer to leave the beaten 
track, and make a jacket-poultice thus. Get two 
bags, one of duneed and the other of oiled silk 
and muslin; they must be large enough to meet 
under the patient’s arms; fasten three sets of 
strings to each side, and one at each end of what 
will be the top. Fill the first with a thick 

ultice ; place on a piece of mackintosh in the 

ed, and let the patient lie on it; fill the second 
with a rather thin and very light poultice ; tie the 
two bags together under the arms and on the 
shoulders ; cover well with a thick layer of 
medicated wool; place over the whole a large 
iece of oiled silk, and lightly tack it to the 
ower poultice. Thus arranged, the poultices wi 
keep warm for hours; and when the patient li 
quietly you will often find the back-poultice will 
only need changing about every other time a 
fresh one is put to the chest, which of itself is a 
great saving of fatigue. Observe that I recom- 
mend oiled silk and medicated wool for chest 
oultices. This is on account of their superior 

ightness, for added weight to a person whose 
breathing is affected means, as a rule, added 
suffering. 

Bread poultices are sometimes ordered when 
only a small surface needs moist heat, and they 
are often used in affections of the face, especially 
of the eyes. There are several ways of making 
them, of which the following are the best. 
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Crumble into coarse crumbs as much stale bread 
as you think you are likely to need for your 
poultice; pour some boiling water into a well- 
warmed basin; stir in the crumbs; cover with 
a plate, and let it stand by the fire for about 
five minutes; press out any superfluous mois- 
ture, and put either into a muslin bag or on a 
piece of linen. If the latter, a few drops of 
oil or glycerine should be sprinkled over the 
surface, to keep it from sticking. Another way 
is to put rather more water than will be 
needed for the size of poultice into a small 
saucepan. Before it quite boils crumble into it 
some stale bread; mix it with a spoon, and 
continue stirring till the whole is reduced to 
a soft but firm pulp. If it is to be used for a 
wound, put glycerine into the water, as for 
linseed. A bread poultice needs to be “== 
carefully covered with cotton-wool, or it wi 

speedily become a hard, cold cake, equally use- 
less and disagreeable. 

Charcoal poultices are sometimes ordered for 
foul wounds. If the parts are very tender, take 

alf an ounce of charcoal to two ounces of 
bread-crumbs, and one and a half ounces of 
linseed ; soak the bread for a few minutes in 
boiling water, letting it stand by the fire; add 
the meal and half the charcoal; stir till per- 
fectly soft, and sprinkle the remaining charcoal 
over the surface. When there is no special 
sensitiveness, the charcoal may be mixed with 
linseed and the poultice made as usual, or the 
charcoal may be simply spread over the surface 
of an ordinary linseed poultice. 

Bran poultices are useful because of their 
lightness, when a large surface needs covering. 
They are made by half-filling a flannel bag with 
bran, and pouring boiling water on it. The 
superfluous wet must be got rid of by wringing 
or by placing the bag in the oven for a few 
minutes. 

As to the heat of a poultice; when the skin 
is not broken, it may be applied as hot as the 
patient will bear it; and for such cases few 
amateur nurses err on the side of over-heating 
a poultice. The difficulty generally lies in 
getting it hot enough to do good. But on the 
other hand, for wounds, great care is required, 
and a very good test is whether the nurse’s own 
face will bear the heat. In changing a ipo 
get everything ready first ; remove the old poul- 
tice; cover up well with extra cotton-wool ; 
and make the new one as quickly as possible ; 
but in applying it be careful not to slap it down 
quickly, or your patient will not allow it to be 

ut on as hot as if you put one edge gently 

own, and gradually laid the rest in position. 
This is important, especially in dressing wounds 
which require gentle handling. I have seen the 
tears drawn from the eyes of a self-controlled 
patient by the reckless way in which a steaming 
poultice has been laid on a sensitive wound ; 
the nurse meanwhile priding herself on the 
heat she compelled her unfortunate victim to 


endure. 

Another method of applying heat and moisture 
to large surfaces is by means of fomentations, 
Properly applied, these often afford great relief ; 
but it is a decided point of weakness in most 
home-nursing. To manage them properly, you 
need two large pieces of coarse flannel, plenty of 


boiling water, a tin pail, and a wringer. The 
latter is the only difficulty. It should consist of 
along piece of strong canvas, with a broad firm 
hem at either end, through which a piece of wood 
can be easily passed ; but few people have such 
conveniences at hand, and a very good substitute 
is the ordinary kitchen roller-towel, which, being 
made double, allows plenty of room for the 
wooden handles, which may be extemporised out 
of brooms or brushes. To make the fomentation, 

repare the wringer by placing the pieces of wood 
In position ; lay it over the pail, and on it a double 
fold of flannel; pour over a good quantity of 
boiling waters Let two people take hold of the 
ends, and by twisting in opposite directions, the 
flannel can with very little effort be wrung 
quite dry. Carry it in the wringer to the bed- 
side ; take it out and give it a shake, and apply 
as quickly as your patient will allow. Cover up 
as for a poultice, and put your wringer ready for 
a fresh fomentation, which must be prepared as 
soon as the first cools. When fomentations are 
used for the speedy relief of difficult breathing, 
two large sponges may with advantage take the 
place of flannel, on account of the superior light- 
ness of sponge. 

Opium fomentations are prepared by sprinkling 
one fold of flannel prepared as above with the 
prescribed amount of laudanum. 

A material called spongio-piline is very handy 
for small fomentations, being light and water- 

roof. It is used in the same way as flannel, 
ut soon becomes hard, and is expensive for large 
fomentations, 

When heat alone, without moisture, is needed, 
a flannel bag or woollen stocking half filled with 
salt, sand, or bran, and heated through in the 
oven, will be found convenient. It retains the 
heat well, and can be moulded to the shape of 
any affected part. 

There is another form of outward application, 
known as counter-irritant, which we shall con- 
sider in our next paper. 


TOM SLUG. 
A STORY FOR YOUNG FOLKS. 


‘Tuts will never do, Tom,’ said Mr Benjamin 
Slug, as he read his son’s school-report for another 
term. ‘You must really rouse up, or you’ll never 
make a man of yourself.’ 

Mr Slug had got on in the world by acting on 
the motto, ‘ Labour conquers everything,’ and thus 
from an office-boy he had risen to the head of 
the firm. Justly proud of his own success, and 
knowing its secret, he was very anxious his son 
should follow in his steps. To this end he had 
put him to the best schools, and given him every 
chance of a good education. But the burden of 
every report was the same: ‘The lad has good 
natural abilities, and would make a splendid 
scholar had he application’—a polite way of 
saying that Tom was lazy. 

There was a picture in his bedroom of a field in 
a wilderness state of briers and thorns. Part of it 
had been originally inclosed as a vineyard; but 
it was now covered with nettles, and the vines 
were overrun with foxes, finding ready entrance 
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by the ruined wall. In one corner of the vine- 
yard was a lodge, the latticed window showin 

the drowsy keeper within, murmuring now an 

again, as he turned from side to side: ‘ Yet a little 
sleep and a little slumber, then will I arise and 
till my field and trim my vines.” In the dim 
distance, the grim, gaunt, hungry-looking figure 
of Poverty was seen stealthily approaching. Tom 
often looked at this picture, bet hitherto had 
not fully learned its lesson. 

He was a thoughtful boy in his way, and 
sometimes philosophised a bit about his lazy 
tendencies. Indeed, he was a philosopher in 
petticoats ; for he would sometimes argue to 
Pimself in this way: ‘My name is Slug. Why, 
it’s the name of that slimy, gliding thing on 
the garden walks! I wonder if the family got 
its name—as Edward Longshanks got his, from 
his long legs—from the slowness of some member 
reminding people of a slug? If so, how can I 
help being sluggish ?—it’s in the blood,’ 

He had yet to learn that men are born into the 
world like colts, and need breaking-in to be of full 
use. 

The boy was quick with his eyes, however, if 
slow with his hands and feet. He had picked up a 
good deal, in this way, about beasts and birds and 
flies and creeping things. On this memorable 
afternoon he was fresh from a book about the 
Termites or ‘white ants,’ found in Africa, which 
build nests twelve feet high, some on the ground, 
shaped like pointed haycocks or huge mushrooms ; 
and some in trees, shaped like sugar-casks, with a 
covered-way to them, winding round the trunk, 
from the ground. 

There was a seriousness in his father’s tone as 
he begged Tom to free himself from the growing 
slavery of indolence by one grand effort, which 
made him feel very miserable and disgusted with 
himself. In this mood he wandered into the 
orchard, and threw himself down under a tree. 
It was a beautiful summer evening. The slanting 
sunlight barred the grass with long shafts of green 
and gold. Hard by, a little stream made music as 
itran. The air was thronged with insects, danc- 
ing away their little day in the sunset hour. 
Tom could not help feeling the beauty of the 
scene. And some’ sense of sweetness would 
mingle with the bitterness that found vent in his 
tears. When these had ceased, his eye chanced to 
fall on a nest of ants, the inmates of which were 
very busy around him, some repairing the nest, 
others guarding it, and others carrying stores into 


it. 

As he watched them, the nest began to grow 
sensibly bigger, until it seemed as if he could 
walk up and down in it. Tom thought this 
was a splendid chance of exploring an ant-hill, 
and making up to the nest, was about to enter, 
when two of the guards rushed out clashing their 
jaws so fiercely that he felt quite frightened. He 
was still more startled, however, when one of 
them asked him what he wanted. On recovering 
himself, he made bold to ask if he might be 
allowed to see over the nest. The guards con- 
versed for a moment, and then one of them went 
inside, and presently returned with a kindly, 
motherly-looking ant, who said : ‘The Queen has 
been pleased to grant your request, and appointed 
me your guide. Please step this way.’ 

The entrance opened into a kind of hall, 


which again narrowed into a lobby, having a 
illar at the entrance, midway between the walls, 
Seeing Tom look wonderingly at this pillar, the 
guide told him it was to make the nest easier 
of defence when attacked. ‘You see,’ she said, 
‘a couple of ants could keep a whole army at 
bay here.’ 

Tom thought it a most skilful device. 

Passing through this lobby, they came to 
another hall, much larger than the first, with 
pillars here and there, to support the roof, 
— is the grand assembly-room,’ said the 

uide. 

. Then she led him into another lobby, havin 

a row of cells on each side. Thence they mounte 

a staircase, and — through a gallery, which 
also had rows of cells on each side. There was 
something, or somebody, in every cell. 

Now and again, they met a long string of 
ants bearing burdens. The leader of one of these 
—a big-jawed ant—seized Tom with his nippers 
as they were passing, and would have made them 
meet in his flesh, had not the guide signalled 
that he was a friend. 

Tom might have grown weary with his long 
tramp, but for some entertaining accounts of 
other ant-nests by the guide. She described one 
hollowed out of the branches and twigs of a 
thorn-tree for the sake of honey hidden there ; 
another purse-shaped, made by gluing leaves 
together while on the tree ; and another, stranger 
still, made with dried cakes ‘of refuse, arranged 
like tiles on the branches of a tree, one large 
cake forming the roof. 

As they came to one cell, a joyous company 
passed out, having among them a large ant of 
very stately bearing. 

‘The Queen! the Queen!’ cried the guide. 
‘Isn’t she a right noble lady ?’ 

Tom took note how very devoted and attentive 
the ants were to their Queen. Her bodyguard 
lifted her gently over all rough places; and 
when the royal party met a troop of working- 
ants, the latter divided and saluted the former 
as it passed along. 

Turning into the cell the Queen had just left, 
they saw the floor covered with the smallest eggs 
Tom had ever seen, They were scarcely bigger 
than a pin-point. ‘But come this way, said the 
guide, ‘and I’ll show you the nursery.’ 

This was one of the cosiest cells in the whole 
nest. Here, ranged against the walls, like classes 
in a school, were rows upon rows of small, white, 
legless grubs. They looked like tiny sugar-loaves, 
and were made up of eleven or twelve rings. 
Every little creature had its nurse, who w. 
either feeding it or washing it, or just taking it* 
out for an airing, or bringing it in. 

‘What in the world are these funny little 
things?’ asked Tom. 

‘Why, they have come out of eggs like those 
you saw just now; and if spared, will be full- 
grown ants some day.—Now you must see the 
spinning-room.’ So saying, the guide led Tom 
across a passage into another cell. 

Here a number of fine fat grubs were spinning 
gauze dresses for themselves, which were to shrou 
their bodies from top to toe. A few were spinning 
an additional coat of silk to put over the gauze 


‘These are their nightgowns,’ said the guide, 
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‘And the moment they are covered from head 
to foot, they will go to sleep for a month or 
six weeks without waking.’ 

Tom thought that would be nice. 

The spinning-room led to the dormitory. Here 
Tom saw what at first looked like piles of 
broken twigs and tiny balls of silk; but when 
he examined the bits of stick more closely, he 
could trace the face and limbs of an insect through 
the gauze-covering. They looked, for all the 
world, like the pictured mummies he had seen 
in books, The guards in the room looked rather 
savagely at Tom when he entered ; but a glance 
from the guide made all right. 

‘You need not walk so softly. A thousand 
cannon, thundering over them, would not rouse 
them until they had slept their sleep out. As 
soon as they show the least sign of waking, how- 
ever, they will be taken into the next room and 
unswathed.’ 

To this room they now proceeded. The sight 
Tom saw here interested him much more than 


anything he had yet seen in the ant-world. The] b 


floor was strewn with mummy-like forms, and 
silk balls like those in the room just left; but 
they were stirring a little, as if alive. Mounted 
on each one were three or four ants, who care- 
fully assisted the inmates to unwrap themselves ; 
then they took the limbs from their sheaths and 
smoothed them out; and at last the released 
prisoner stood up on its six legs, in all the freedom 
of a full-grown ant. What a change from the 
little helpless worm ! 

Tom examined one of these brand-new ants 
very minutely. He found the mouth had two 
pairs of jaws, which moved from side to side, 
and not up and down, like his own. One pair 
of jaws was like toothed scissors, with a shar 
pointed beak. These, he learned, were to fight 
with. From the front of the head sprang two 
long jointed things, like a thresher’s flail, but 
club-shaped at the end. The guide said these 
were the most useful things an ant had—arms, 
hands, and nose all in one; and that if she lost 
them she was the most helpless of creatures. 
But what wonderful eyes! There were five 
altogether—three arranged in a triangle on the 
top of the head, and one on each side. The two 
last were very large, and seemed made up of 
hundreds of smaller eyes. ‘Tom tried to count 
them ; but when he had reached a thousand in 
one socket alone, he gave it up. Tom also dis- 
covered that each ant had a bag in its hinder 
part, filled with poison, which in fighting it could 
spurt into the bodies of its enemies. The guide 
told him that one family of ants had stings, as 
well as poison-bags. 

Tom had observed on the backs of some of 
the ants when unswathed, and just above the 
breathing-holes, two pair of delicate wings, while 
the greater number had none. He learned, on 
inquiry, that the winged insects were kings and 
queens, and those without wings, common workers, 

On reminding his guide that the Queen they 
saw a little while ago had no wings, she said : 
‘You are quite right, Master Sharp-eyes. But 
she once had wings, and I’ll tell you how she lost 
them. The wings of the King and Queen are 
for the wedding-trip only. The King dies, or 
is killed off, on his return; while the Queen 
strips off her wings and sets seriously to her 


life-work of laying eggs; and that is how she 
loses her wings.—See! there they go for the 
wedding-trip !’ 

Tom turned, and saw two rather elegant-looking 
ants, with wings half-raised, making towards the 
door of the nest. He and the guide followed 
just in time to wish them much happiness, as 
they flew away through the sunlit air. 

Tom, seeing himself at the main door again, 
and thinking he had trespassed quite long enough 
‘on the kindness of his ant-friend, turned to thank 
her, and to send also a message of thanks to the 
Queen, when she exclaimed : ‘Oh, I have a good 
deal more to show you. You have not seen our 
cows yet.’ 

‘Cows, cows! Ants have cows!’ cried Tom in 
astonishment. 

‘Yes; ants have cows; and if you will step 
this way, you shall see them.’ 

Tom obeyed, and they retraced their steps 
through one of the long corridors. As they 
went along they met an ant carrying a heavy 

en. 

‘What! busy yet?’ said the guide, and they 
touched hands as they passed.—‘That is one of 
the best workers in the whole hive; she works 
fifteen hours a day, many a time. Presently 
they came upon a little insect with a tuft of 
hairs on its back, which an ant sucked, and then 
went away, licking its lips) ‘That is a walking 
honey-pot,’ said the guide. ‘We keep several in 
the nest, and when we want a taste, we suck 
them, as you saw that ant do just now.’ 

Tom opened his eyes at this. But he opened 
them wider when he learned that there were 
ants who were living honey-jars, who stored up 
honey, and gave it out as required to the other 
members of the community. 

Just then a very small ant leaped on the back 
of the guide and put its long spider-legs round 
her neck. 

‘Stennie, Stennie, my little pet, don’t quite 
choke me with your hugs.—You see we have 
pets, as well as cows and living honey-pots,’ 
turning to Tom. 

They had now reached the cowshed, connected 
with the main nest by a covered-way. It was 
built round and over the leaves of a daisy plant 
which formed the stalls for the cows. 

Tom was looking for a large four-legged crea- 
ture; and when the guide pointed out quite 
a herd of small green insects, he thought she 
was surely poking fun at him. But these were 
the ant-cows. For by-and-by the milkmaids 
came in, went up to the cows and stroked them 
very gently until drops of honey fell from them, 
which they drank. As Tom stood watching them, 
he remembered to have seen green insects like 
these on the rose-trees and gooseberry bushes in 
his father’s garden ; and the thought struck him 
that what people call honey-dew was the honey 
dropped by these little creatures, 

The guide told him as they walked away 
that there were some ants that grew their own 
rice, and even mushrooms. 

‘Dear me, thought Tom, ‘ants are as clever 
as men,’ 

Coming to a door that led into the d hall, 
and looking in, the guide exclaimed: ‘Why, 
the sports are on, and I did not know.’ 

It was a merry scene. At one end was the 
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Queen, with all her courtiers round her, watch- 
ing the games. Here a long double row of 
ants was playing at thread-needle. There a 
company was dancing; close by were several 
pairs wrestling and boxing; while many of 
the youngsters were playing at hide-and-seek 
all round the hall. Suddenly, when the merri- 
ment was at its height, a cry was heard: ‘To 
the pillar, to the pillar! The foe, the foe! 
Seal the inner doors !’ 

The scene was changed in an instant. The 
Queen had her bodyguard doubled, and was 
taken off at once to the royal cell, and sealed 
up. The keepers of the eggs, the grubs, and 
the mummies hurried away to their respective 
cells, and filled up the doorways with clay. 
The cow-keepers did the same with the entrance 
to the covered-way. All was excitement. When 
the defences were completed, all waited the on- 
rush of the enemy. But it proved a false alarm. 
One of the outposts had indeed seen a legion 
of soldier ants in the distance, tending towards 
the nest. They were simply rounding a hill, 
however, and then made for a nest of negro 
ants, intent on making slaves. This was the 
explanation of a scout, who had been sent out 
to see how the thing would turn. 

Tom was utterly dumfounded when he heard 
of ant-slaves. 

‘Do ants really make and hold slaves?’ he 
asked, in utter astonishment, of his guide. 

‘Yes, some; but not all. We have no slaves, 
but do all our work ourselves. There is one tribe 
of ants, the “Amazons,” great slaveholders; but 
they do nothing but fight and lounge. They are 
very brave in war, however, and never take or 
kill the up-grown ants of a nest, except these try 
to hinder them from carrying off their young, 
which they want to bring up and make into 
slaves. But they have to pay dearly for their 
laziness’ —Tom winced.—‘ They are called the 
“Workers ;” but they are just the opposite, when 
not fighting. They neither feed nor clean them- 
selves, nor their young ones. All this is done for 
them by slaves, who actually have to carry them 
on their backs when they go to a new settlement. 
In fact they have lost the power of doing anything 
for themselves, through having everything done 
for them, and not using the power they had. 
Their jaws have lost their teeth, and are now 


‘simply nippers with which they kill their foes. 


And all this results from indolence.—Tom winced 
again. Was she pointing at him ?—‘ But,’ she 
went on, ‘I know another tribe, the Round-jaws, 
who have become more helpless still in the same 
way. ‘They are even losing their nipping power ; 
and if it were not for their slaves, who carry them 
to the field and then fight by their side, they would 
never win a battle. There is one other tribe 
which sloth has plunged into yet deeper depths of 
degradation, the Wornouts. They are the mere 
puppet masters of their slaves, who have become 
the real masters. Laziness is a terrible curse ; it 
can blight the finest powers.’ The speaker’s thou- 
sand eyes flashed fire as she spoke these words, 
and made Tom tremble. 

He shuddered at the picture of the ants on 
whom the curse of idleness had fallen. It made 
him think of the picture in his bedroom. Did he 
really see what his future might be—and would 
be, did he not change—in these pictures? And 
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he groaned aloud, in anguish of heart, at the 
thought. 

‘Tom, Tom, rouse up, my boy! You will 


get your death of cold sleeping like that in the 
grass. Come in and get some warm supper.’ 
This was Tom’s father, who had been seeking him, 
high and low, for some time, and had found him 
at last, fast asleep in the orchari. 

Tom's adventure in an ant-hill was a dream; 
yet not all a dream, passing away with his 
waking thoughts, like the morning cloud. The 
last words of his guide rang through his mind for 
many a day: ‘Laziness is a terrible curse, and 
can blight the finest powers.’ It was the turning- 
point in his life, which suffered as great a change 
as that which turned the white legless grub, in his 
dream, into a light airy insect. It was a new 
birth. A few months later he went to business, 
and soon won a character for patient industry, 
which he kept throughout his life. 


DISCOVERY OF ROMAN REMAINS IN 
LINCOLN. 


WE have received the following from Dr William 
O'Neill, M.R.C.P., of Lincoln, with reference to 
the recent Roman discoveries in that locality : 

The Romans penetrated into Lincolnshire, and 
subdued it about the year 70 of this era; and 
no sooner were they settled in the land than, 
with that wonderful energy and skill which 
characterised them, they began to till the soil, 
and gradually brought it into a high state of 
cultivation. They improved the face of the 
country generally by raising banks, cutting dikes 
and canals, making roads, and building towns. 
Most of the Roman towns remain to the present 
day, also several of their great works; these 
latter in many instances still answering the same 
purpose as that for which they were originally 
made. Of the numerous towns or stations built 
by the Romans, Lindum (Lincoln) was one of 
the chief. The number of Roman remains found 
here and in the immediately surrounding country 
testify not only to the important position which 
Lindum held in the palmy days of the occupa- 
tion of Britain, but also to the high state of 
civilisation of many Roman families, and the 
splendour of their villas. 

On the 28th of August 1884, the ironstone 
miners of the Lindum Iron Ore Company, 
whilst in the process of opening up a new 
mining shaft in the Greetwell Fields, which Ife 
about half a mile eastward from Lincoln, came 
upon the remains of a Roman villa, between two 
and three feet below the surface. From the 
nature of the diggings and from the rapidity 
with which they had been carried on, great 
damage had been done to the remains before 
the writer had an opportunity of examining 
them. This much, however, could be clearly 
made out, that between two walls, running at 
least thirty-five yards south and north, and about 
thirty yards apart (the distance at present exca- 
vated), several apartments and small courtyards 
had existed, as indicated by walls, tesselated 
pavements, and large tile pavements. But it is 
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more than probable that further excavations 
eastward will lay open other apartments. The 
tessere of the apartments already excavated were 
an inch and a half square, were made of red, 
blue, and black coloured brick and white stone, 
and were laid in patterns. There were also small 
white tessere, about three-quarters of an inch 
square, which were made of a fine hard white 
concrete, and were most probably used either 
in ornamental work or in the flooring of a 
highly decorated chamber. A square of large 
flat tiled pavement of about ten feet in diameter 
was still intact when the writer first saw the 
remains. It formed the flooring, or part of the 
flooring, of a room or rooms to the north of the 
tesselated rooms, That is, the large flat tiles 
floored more or less of the basement rooms at 
the back of the house. The tiles of the square 
of flooring, which resembled those mentioned by 
Pliny, measured fifteen inches by ten and a half 
inches, and were of a red colour, bearing an 
impressed checkered pattern. The writer has 
found many fragments of tiles of a superior 
quality to those mentioned. These superior tiles 
had a white body, but were painted in colours ; 
and the flutings on them were done with tools, 
whereas the markings on the red tiles seemed to 
be done with the fingers. All the tesseree and 
tiles were set in concrete of a superior quality; 
and so adhesive was this concrete, especially in 
the case of the red large flat tiles, that most 
of them were broken in the attempts made to 
lift them. 

From the apartments described, three or four 
stone steps led down to a bath-room, which 
seemed to have been the front and most advanced 
room of the villa, and looked southward. From 
east to west the room measured about fifteen 
feet ; and from south to north, ten feet. From 
the east end of the north wall of the room, the 
bath extended seven feet four inches southwards 
along the east wall, and was between three and 
four feet in breadth, and about two feet in 
height. The floor of the bath-room was formed 
of a beautifully white tesselated pavement, each 
tessera of which was made of white china clay, 
and was set in a fine concrete. Tessere resem- 
bling those of the floor were extended for eight 
inches up the sides of the walls to form a dado. 
The writer has been informed that a dado has 
not been found in any Roman building hitherto 
discovered in England. In this case it was 
evidently intended to protect the walls of the 
room from the action of the bath water. Tesserz 
were also extended up the outside of the bath, 
the inside of the bath being formed of the same 
material as the tesserw, but quite smooth. The 
well-plastered walls of the room were painted 
white, and the bordering of the walls and other 
decorations were in fine reds, yellows, greens, 
blues, and blacks. On one piece of plaster a 
swallow was well drawn and painted. 

Two or three feet north of the bath-room, but 
in a different apartment, is a very deep well, 
seven feet in diameter, and in a comparatively 

ood state of preservation, When the water 
ad done its duty in the bath-room, a well- 
constructed drain-pipe allowed it to escape. 
On clearing out some of the rubbish from 
the well, several Roman coins were found, and 
fragments of beautifully painted wall-plaster. 


The house must have been the property of a 
Roman gentleman of taste and opulence. The 
site was well chosen; but in consequence of the 
villa having been built on the brow of a hill, 
the lower rooms were on different planes. The 
ancient Romans had evidently good ideas of 
sanitation. This villa, which looked out on the 
valley of the Witham, had a fine southern aspect, 
and was built on a mass of three kinds of con- 
crete, to the depth in some places of three feet ; 
and the drainage of the whole premises seemed 
perfect. 

Among the debris thrown up by the miners 
in their exdavations, cartloads of tiles of various 
kinds are to be seen; pieces of pottery, oyster- 
shells, shells of periwinkles, and bones of large 
and small anima Roman coins are known to 
have been found, as also the horn of a goat, part 
of the antler of a deer, and the bone of an ox. 

Last June, in the city of Lincoln, another dis- 
covery of Roman remains of a most interesting 
character was made. Lincoln, when inhabited 
by the Romans, was built in the form of a 
parallelogram ; divided into four equal parts y 
two streets, which crossed at right angles. Bail- 
gate still remains as a part of the street running 
north and south. Here certain interesting relics 
were found by workmen whilst digging out the 
foundations of an old house. Digging from above 
downwards, the first thing that came into view 
was a crematory furnace. Giving the architect’s 
measurements, this was five feet in length, one 
foot nine inches wide, and one foot nine inches 
high. It was fixed lengthwise from north to 
south. The bottom and the inside were formed 
of long thin bricks, which crumbled to dust on 
exposure to the air. The furnace was at the 
north end, and the flue at the south end, of 
the crematorium. Near the furnace-door, a quan- 
tity of charcoal ready for use was found. 

About three feet below the crematorium was 
a room which might be called a sarcophagus ; 
the inside dimensions of which were five feet 
ten inches from east to west, and from two feet 
to a little more than three feet wide ; the shape 
being very much like that of an ordinary coffin. 
The sides of this sarcophagus or chamber were 
formed of strong stones, the bottom of concrete, 
and the top of large rough stone slabs. Under 
cover of the rough slabs was a layer, fourteen 
inches in thickness, of fine sand; under this 
a layer of lime, imbedded in which were ten 
vases of various shapes and sizes; all, except 
one, being in an upright position. Eight of the 
vases are of a dark-red colour, and two of a 
cream colour. Some of them are ornamented at 
the bottom with a sort of Vandyck pattern, and 
at the top near the lips are several rows of 
circular flutings. Two of these are larger than 
the rest; one bears the initials I. T., the other 
the letter H. About half the vases are glazed 
of a light green colour, the others are unglazed. 
Nearly all the urns or vases, with one or two 
exceptions, were more or less injured by the 
workmen, who also in most cases emptied the ves- 
sels of their contents. Fortunately, the contents 
of one elegantly shaped vase were undisturbed ; 
the ashes, which half-filled the vessel, being 
apparently kept intact by a dry vegetable mould. 
The vases were one-handled, with covers more 
or less injured, and resembled in several cases 
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an ovoid coffee-pot. The upper part of the 
handle of each vase, where attached to the neck 
of the vessel, had depressions, into which the 
thumb and index finger were intended to enter, 
so as to get a firmer grip of the vessel. The 
profusion of glaze on some parts of the vessels 
reminded the writer of a similar character on 
some specimens of Bow porcelain. : 

To the west of the sepulture chamber, and on 
the same level with it, is another chamber, four 
feet two inches from east to west, and four feet 
ten inches from north to south. In this chamber 
rigs importance was found. A year or two 
ago, when the drainage of Lincoln was being 
carried out, the basement rooms of what must 
have been a large and very splendid Roman villa 
were found in Exchequer Gate. As the crema- 
torium lately discovered is only about fifty yards 
in a direct line in the rear of where this villa 
stood, it is more than probable that the crema- 
torium was the private property of the inmates 
of the villa. It would appear that opinion on 
burial and burning during the Roman occupation 
of England was divided, much as it is at the 
present time. Cremation, we see, was practised 
and performed by the Romans in Lincoln, and 
so was burial; for Roman stone coffins in great 
numbers are being constantly turned up in this 
city, and many of these coffins are lettered and 
dated much as tombstones are at the present time. 

The workmen, a few days after the discovery 
of the crematorium and sarcophagus, in further 
extending the digging out of the foundations of 
the old house, came upon a quaint-looking Roman 
arch, six or eight feet north-east of the sarcophagus 
or small chamber in which the ten urns were 
discovered. This arch or doorway, which had 
necessarily to be removed, formed a right angle 
with the sarcophagus, and was about six feet 
high, and two feet wide. Like the large Roman 
arch at the upper or northern end of Bailgate, 
it had no keystone, the formation of all the stones 
in the arch obviating the necessity for one. 
Leading from the door of the sarcophagus to 
the arch was a semicircular path made of concrete. 
This path, after passing through the arch, dipped 
down two feet and a half, to make the floor of 
a small room five feet/square and seven feet high. 
The workmen, whilst in the act of taking down 
the arch, discovered a large urn; and on clearing 
away the rubbish out of the room, found three 
or four more urns of large size. The urns 
ee. discovered in the sarcophagus held 
rom two to three quarts of fluid; those more 
recently discovered, before they were damaged, 
would have held as many gallons. They were 
imbedded in lime, had no lids, and all contained 
ashes of the dead, the ashes being covered over 
with charcoal. The small room in which these 
urns were found smelt most offensively ; and on 
washing a fragment of one of the urns, a very 
disagreeable odour arising from the fragment 
was complained of. Putting the pieces of one 
of the urns together, I could see that it was 
somewhat globular in shape, with a wide mouth, 
the rim of the mouth being neatly and elegantly 
curved out to’ the extent of nearly two inches. 
The colour of the urn is black; and it is a 
ood, although a coarse specimen of the old 

man ware called ‘Upchurch.’ The fragments 
of this urn presented an appearance which 


leads me to believe that the vessel was twice 
‘fired’ It is therefore probable that after the 
dead had been buried in the ordinary way, the 
remains were collected, placed in this large urn, 
and it and its contents were again subjected to 
the fire of the crematorium. 

Over these old Roman buildings a Norman 
edifice of some kind had been erected. The 
building of the Romans was excellent, and the 
workmen with difficulty pulled down the old 
walls ; but that of the Normans was as different 
as possible. The latter made the ‘faces’ of the 
walls even and smooth; but the spaces between 
the faces they filled up with rubbish of any kind 
that came to hand ; consequently, their work fell 
to pieces when struck by the workmen’s tools. 

Although the crematorium may have been 
owned by successive Roman governors, still it 
does not appear to have been held sufficiently 
sacred to be isolated from the busy world about 
it. Not more than twelve or fourteen yards 
from it was’ found, firmly and well puddled in 
the earth, a nine or ten gallon water-jar for the 
use of animals to drink from; and a neat drain 
was also found to convey away the overflow of 
the jar. Still nearer to the sepulture buildings 
was a well, in the centre of a large flat stone, four 
feet square, and evidently worn by the feet of 
those who went thither to draw water. Scattered 
about were large square tiles, having one side of 
the square curved round, as if intended to hold 
something. A packing-needle of fine brass wire 
was found with thread wound round it; and also 
a handsomely made leaden box, resembling ve 
much an old-fashioned poor’s-box, with long shaft 
handle. The handle in this case is wanting, but 
the tapering socket is there, supported by neat 
brackets. In still closer proximity to the build- 
ings was the ashbin, among the rubbish of which 
were found numerous oyster-shells and broken 
pottery, sufficient to demonstrate that breakages 
occurred in those days as well as in our own. 
The writer found the lower part of a flower-pot, 
of Samian ware, having a hole in the bottom for 
the escape and admission of water, as in a modern 
flower-pot. The inverted saucer-like lid for 
vessels seemed to be very fashionable in those 
times. 


THE CHINA HOUSE BURGLARY. 
IN THREE CHAPTERS.—CHAP. I. 


Tue China House burglary was neither a big 
nor a sensational one; nevertheless, there were 
characteristic features about it, that perhaps 
make its story worth telling. 

One morning in November 187-, on entering 
the station to which I was attached as a plain- 
clothes man of the —— Division of the Metro- 
politan Police, I found my superintendent waiting 
to give me instant orders. ‘Look here, George,’ 
he said ; ‘old Dorrington’s house has been broken 
into some time between midnight and five this 
morning. He came himself to report it, and 
he wishes the case to be put into your hands.’ 

‘I don’t suppose any one will envy me the 
job,’ I answered. ‘I expect I shall have a pretty 
lively time of it.’ 

or Ay I rather fancy you will have a par- 
ticularly lively time of it,’ assented the super- 
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intendent, ‘for the old boy was in a towering 

ion. It appears the thieves have added 
insult to injury. Not content with robbing 
him, they have played off some joke upon him ; 
and it is that, more than the amount of his loss, 
that has nettled him. They left a saucy letter 
behind them, I think, for he was in such a rage, 
I couldn’t make out from him exactly what it 
was they had done. However, I told him to 
let things remain just as the thieves had left 
them till you arrived; so you had better get 
down to his place at once and see what you can 
make of the matter.’ 

Thus instructed, I set out for the scene of the 
burglary. But before asking my readers to 
accompany me there, it will be necessary that 
I should give them some idea of the manner 
of man Mr Dorrington was; otherwise, they 
would scarcely be able to appreciate the bearing 
of some of the incidents of the robbery at 
his residence. To most of us at the station, 
old Billy Dorrington, as he was familiarly but 
not disrespectfully called, was, besides being a 
confirmed bachelor, a ‘bit of a character.’ 
He rather cottoned to the Force. His name 
generally figured pretty high up on any sub- 
scription list for a testimonial to a retiring 
superintendent or inspector, and he was always 
‘good’ for a liberal number of tickets for the 
entertainments organised for the benefit of our 
provident institutions. In his way, he was 
entitled to be ranked among ‘men who have 
risen.’ The story of his life was known, in 
outline at least, to everybody. His parents 
had been little if at all above the vagrant class, 
and as is commonly the case with the children 
of such parents, Billy had been turned out at 
a very early age to ‘scratch for himself’ As 
a child, he had — 

ntal direction and for ntal profit. While 
in his teens, he business 
on his own account as a crockery hawker. At 
first, a basket held his stock ; from that, he got 
to a hand-barrow ; and finally—as regards hawk- 
ing—to a donkey and ‘shallow. Abandoning 
the itinerant line, as no longer affording scope 
for his energy and capital, he took a shop. Pros- 
pering in this, his trade career had continued 
onwards and upwards to a point at which he 
was admittedly the leading china and glass 
merchant in the district. By his business and 
the judicious investment of its profits he had 
realised the very considerable ‘means’ upon 
which he had for some years past lived in the 
character of an independent gentleman, in the 
mansion which he had built for himself, and 
designated, in allusion to his former occupation, 
China House. 

After his retirement from business, he had come 
out asa public man. He was on the Vestry and 
the Board of Guardians, and a notably active 
member of each of those bodies. His speeches 
at their meetings were reported at greater length 
than those of any other member, and were gene- 
rally pretty freely studded with ‘ laughter,’ ‘great 
laughter,’ ‘renewed laughter,’ and the like. Some- 
times the laughter was at him, but it was oftener 
with him. He might speak of the ‘wittles’ of 
the paupers or the ‘lor’ of the land, or empha- 
tically express himself as not caring a ‘stror’ 
for the opinion of some ‘’on’able’ members. But 


on the other hand, he was quick in turnin 
a joke or giving ‘a rap over the knuckles,’ an 
altogether was very fully capable of holding his 
own in Board-room debate. Apart from his 
defects of education, he was a clever business 
man in a general way, and was thoroughly 
conversant with things parochial, more espe- 
cially where the dodges of professional charity 
hunters were concerned. By the latter class, 
he was cordially hated, and not without good 
cause, for whenever opportunity served, he 
was ‘down upon them like a hammer.’ On the 
same ground, there was no love lost between 
him and the type of vestrymen, guardians, officials, 


and tradesmen who regard parish contracts as a 


legitimate field for jobbery. On the whole, 
however, Mr Dorrington was a highly popular 
personage, 

In the part of our division in which China 
House was situated, the burglary season had in 
187- set in early and with unusual severity. 
The burglars had been icularly successful 
alike in their work and in escaping detection. 
House after house had been ‘done, while not 
a single arrest had been made even upon sus- 
picion. Of course, it was reported that the 
police were in possession of important informa- 
tion, that they had obtained a clue, were pro- 
secuting inquiries, and so forth. The truth was, 
however, that practically we were ‘out of the 
hunt. All that we really knew was that the 
robberies were well planned and cleverly exe- 
cuted, and were apparently the work of a single 
gang, and that a small and select one. Under 
these circumstances, we of the Force were natu- 
rally abashed and sore, the more especially as 
the newspapers were down upon us. Some of 
the leading dailies had made short but significant 
comments upon the continued impunity with 
which the robberies were pom. ; while in 
the locals our condemnation was writ —_. 
The Borough Mercury and the United Parishes 
Chronicle, foes in all things else, joined hands in 
condemning us. Our failure had also been adverted 
to by the vestry in public meeting assembled, 
Mr Dorrington in particular coming out stron 
upon the point. It was this latter fact, added 
to my general knowledge of his character, that 
had led me to say that I expected the old gentle- 
man would give me a pretty lively time of it. 

I already knew China House very well by 
sight. It was a good-sized, squarely-built villa 
residence, standing in its own grounds. These 
grounds were laid out in a style that might 
or might not be picturesque, but was certainly 
striking. In the centre of the lawn in front of 
the house was erected a fully rigged mast flag- 
pole, on either side of which was placed a large 
figure-head of some old wooden ship. The one 
figure represented Neptune, and the other a 
British admiral, and both were richly, very richly 
painted and gilded. Dotted about the garden in 
the rear of the house were half-a-dozen similar 
figure-heads, each of which was stationed, sentry- 
fashion, beside a rockery, into the construction 
of which shells and coloured glass entered as 
largely as flints; while each was surmounted 
with stoneware images of men and beasts. 

Arriving at this highly ornamental’ dwelling, 
I was admitted by the owner himself. ‘Hillo, 
Grainger—here you are, then!’ he exclaimed, 
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greeting me in a more cheery tone than I had 
anticipated would have been the case. 

‘Yes; here I am,’ I answered; ‘but whether 
or not I shall be able to do any good in this 
job, is a very open question,’ 

‘Oh, you mustn't talk like that, you know,’ 
said the old fellow, rather hotly. ‘It’s no use to 
be down on your luck beforehand.’ : 

‘I’m not down on my luck,’ I answered ; ‘but 
I don’t want to seem to talk large ; I don’t want 
to give the papers or the vestry any more pull 
than need be. 

‘That’s where the skin’s thin, is it?’ he said, 
laughing. ‘Why, you shouldn’t mind that sort 
of thing; no one was hitting at you in par- 
ticular. At least, I can answer for it that I 
wasn’t, or I shouldn’t have asked to have you 
here. I believe in you, my boy, if that’s any 
encouragement to you; and this you may depend 
upon, that anything I can do to help you, I will. 
I may tell you at once that I mean to offer a 
hundred pounds reward.’ 

As he made the last statement, he paused, 
evidentl — some expression of warm 
approval, and was visibly disappointed when I 
answered : ‘Well, there can be no harm in your 
doing so, It might lead to something.’ 

‘Why, you don’t mean to say that you believe 
in honour among thieves?’ he exclaimed. 

‘TI believe in fear among them,’ I answered ; 
‘and if I’m not mistaken, this is just one of 
the cases where fear would come in. It strikes 
me that the gang that have been working this 
neighbourhood are known only to each other. 
If one informed, the others would know it; and 
then it would be quite as likely as not to turn 
out a case of “found dead” with the informer ; 
and life is sweet even to a burglar. However,’ 
I went on, ‘I had better get to work.—Have 
you lost much property ?? 

‘Well, no,’ he replied; ‘not, considering, that 
is. I should say that a hundred and fifty 
pounds would cover the lot, including fifteen 
pounds in hard cash. It’s not so much what 
they’ve took as ’as set my back up agen ’em 
so stiff, as their blessed imperence.’ 

‘The superintendent told me they had left 
some ingunens letter behind them,’ I put in. 

‘Letter!’ he exclaimed. ‘Well, you can call 
it a letter if you like; but it seems to me it’s 
a particularly large-hand letter. I only hope as 
how you’ll be able to make something out of 
it. If the blackguards were only trapped through 
it, I wouldn’t mind a bit. 

‘TI had better see it, then,’ I said. 

*O yes; you shall see it. I mean you to 
see it; I ain’t afraid of % one seeing it— 
Come along.’ As he spoke, he led the way to 
the drawing-room ; and throwing open the door 
and waving his hand towards the wall, con- 
tinued: ‘Just take stock of that, and tell me 
what you think of it in the way of wiciousness.’ 

I did ‘take stock,’ and as I did so, only with 
difficulty refrained from laughing aloud. The 
apartment was papered with a delicate, light, 

most white paper, and upon this was scrawled 
a variety of figures intended to represent old 
Dorrington, and each accompanied by scrolls of 
writing of an insulting character. In one drawin 
labelled ‘Old Crockery Billy,’ he was represente 
as harnessed to a hand-barrow, while proceeding 


from his mouth was the cry of: ‘Any old rags 
or bones!’ In a second, styled ‘The Fancy 
Guardian,’ he was represented as a very portly 
personage, sitting on a bench, and exclaiming: 
‘Give them the ’ouse ;? ‘Send him to the stone- 
ard” The third sketch showed a Bardolphian- 
ooking personage supporting himself against a 
post, and under this was written: ‘Look here, 
Old Dorry ; your wine ain’t good. See you get 
some better before we come again. If you don’t, 
we will hang you up by the heels. We shall 
do the bedrooms next time ; so, look out.’ These 
caricatures had all the appearance of having been 
done with a broad-pointed pencil such as artisans 
use for marking out their work. They were 
anything but works of art, but at the same time 
they were considerably in advance of the ‘This- 
is-a-cow’ style of drawing; and even through 
their exaggerations there was a certain touch of 
likeness visible. The handwriting was plain and 
firm, and the spelling correct. 

When I had finished my survey, Mr Dorrington 
indulged himself in another outburst of indig- 
nation, at the conclusion of which I expressed 
my sympathy, and my full agreement with his 
conclusion that ‘it was enough to rile any man.’ 

‘But that is not all,’ he went on. ‘You’ve 
only seen half of their doings in the way of 
being wicious. Follow me, and I’ll show you 
the rest.—Look there!’ he continued, when he 
had led me to the dining-room window, which 
opened on to the garden. , 

The spectacle to which he directed my atten- 
tion was that of the gilded figure-heads over- 
thrown and trampled upon, and two of the 
rockeries knocked to pieces.) The destruction 
wrought here was utterly wanton, had no shade 
or pretence of rough humour to redeem it, and 
I felt what I said—that it was too bad. 

‘It is too bad,’ old Dorrington repeated. ‘If 
they had needed to have done it to get into the 
house, I wouldn’t have cared ; I’d have taken it 
as included in the cosis, as you may say. But 
it has been done in sheer “’oggishness,” and such 
brutes ought to be hunted down,’ 

‘They ought,’ I assented, by way of maki 
some reply, for at that moment a thought occurre 
to me which made me pause. Both Mr Dor- 
rington and myself had been doing what, up to 
this point at anyrate, J had no right to do. We 
had assumed throughout that the burglary must 
have been done by the gang who had done the 
others in the neighbourhood. But looking at 
the havoc that had been wrought here, it flashed 
upon me that such could hardly be the case. 
Their handiwork hitherto had been of a uniform 


kind, and was altogether unlike what had been 


shown me here. They had on several occasions 
included wine and spirits in their booty; but 
they had never before left any indications of 
their having been ‘drunk on the premises,’ and 
they had certainly never been needlessly destruc- 
tive. On the contrary, their methods seemed 
almost designed to reduce damage—as distinct 
from robbery—to a minimum. The present job, 
so far, had more the look of having been done 
by discharged and spiteful servants burgling 
en amateur, than by Seet-daie high-flying pro- 
fessional housebreakers. 

Mr Dorrington having pointed out to me all 
that he considered remarkable, I proceeded to 
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make an examination of the premises upon my 
own account. The manner in which the thieves 
had operated was clear enough. They had got 
over the boundary-wall inclosing the garden, and 
then effected an entry through the ‘shoot’ of the 
coal cellar. This shoot was guarded by three 
iron crossbars, over which was a stout wooden 
shutter, which at night was let down and fastened 
with a padlock. The ring holding the padlock 
staple had been forced out, thus freeing the 
shutter; and a boy—there was not room for a 
man—put down between the crossbars. Makin’ 

his way up the cellar steps, this pioneer ha 

ig the scullery door and let in the rest of 
the party. 

The robberies in the neighbourhood having made 
householders specially careful, Mr Dorrington had 
for some time past been in the habit of himself 
locking the drawing-room, dining-room, and wine- 
cellar doors each night and taking the keys to his 
bedroom. The locks of the dining and drawing 
rooms were of the ordinary ‘builders’ fixtures’ 
make ; and as they were undamaged, they had in 
all probability been opened with skeleton keys. 
The lock of the wine-cellar was, however, a 
patent one, and that had been cut clean out of 
the door. Till I saw this, I had held to my 
last idea—that the burglary was probably the 
work of discarded servants, and at anyrate was 
not that of the gang who had been working the 
district. Now, however, my feeling of assurance 
upon the latter gg was swept away. In the 
cutting out of this lock the handicraft of the 
‘regulars’ was unmistakable. The hole ‘bitted’ 
through for the spring-saw to enter was their 
exact size. The clean straight sawing, and still 
more the nicety with which the part to be cut 
away had been lined out, were virtually trade- 
marks against them. This was the only piece of 
real craftsmanship there had been any need to 
perform; but the method of getting off the 
plunder also stamped the job as theirs. Wheel- 
marks and other indications in the narrow road- 
way upon which the boundary-wall abutted, 
showed that a light cart had been used, and the 
signs in all their robberies pointed conclusively 
to such a vehicle forming part of their profes- 
sional equipment. 


SHORTEST ROUTE TO CHINA. 


The great Canadian and Pacific Railway will 
become the quickest route to China and Japan. 
From east to west—that is, from the city of 
Montreal to Vancouver—is a stretch of railway 
of two thousand nine hundred miles, crossing the 
Rocky Mountains at a height of five thousand 
three hundred feet above the sea, passing over 
mountain and plain, and through the finest wheat- 

wing and grazing country in the world. The 
ine is not yet complete ; and the stations, accord- 
ing to our European and elevated ideas of what 
a ‘station’ should be, are of the very rudest and 
simplest form of construction, as a great part 
of the country through which the line passes 
is not yet settled, or even inhabited; and it is 
usual for the train to run for miles without 
seeing a habitation or a human creature. Yet 
the time will come when this will be, without 
doubt, the regular, as it will certainly be the 
quickest route to China and Japan. 


A WOMAN’S SOLILOQUY BEFORE HER MIRROR. 


An, wherefore do I seek to twine 
This wilful mass of hair 
Around this common face of mine 
To make it look more fair ? 
For be it rosy, be it pale, 
It matters nought to him ; 
And yet, because my efforts fail, 
My foolish eyes grow dim. 


Ah, wherefore does the crimson blood 
Keep rushing to my brow ? 

I would not win him if I could— 
*Tis pride is whispering now. 

Then why, ’midst trifles vain like these, 
My precious moments waste ? 

These simple braids will surely please 
His fine artistic taste. 


*Tis Love is whispering in mine ear : 
Begone, thou wicked sprite ! 

For when thy pouting lips are near, 
I lose my senses quite. 

Down with thy bow, thou reckless boy ! 
Thou dost not understand 

The dangers of that glittering toy 
Within thy dimpled hand. 


This simple robe of quiet shade 
Will suit my figure best ; 
Ah, would I were a fairer maid, 
Then might my hopes be blest ! 
‘There are no eyes,’ I’ve heard him say, 
* Like eyes of azure hue; 
Mine, mine, alas! are sombre gray : 
Oh, would my eyes were blue ! 


What care I where his glances rove ? 
What care I whom he praise ? 

My heart would scorn to crave his love, 
Or thrill beneath his gaze. 

I will not mingle in the dance, 
For maidens lithe and tall 

Must ever claim his kindling glance: 
Oh, why am I s0 small ? 


Again I feel thy fluttering wings, 
Thou elf of mischief dire ; 

A chord within my spirit sings, 
Responsive to thy lyre. 

Thou wilful boy, my heart release ; 
Thy fetters make it sore ; 

Oh, give it back its olden peace ; 
Oh, set it free once more ! 


My dresses lie a crumpled heap 
(Ah, such is woman’s lot) ; 

I love not Aim, and yet I weep 
Because he loves me not. 

Tears, tears unto mine eyelids rush ; 
I cannot choose but sigh ; 

And love shines forth in every blush, 
To show my lips they lie! 


Hark ! ’tis his footstep on the stair ! 
Why do I turn so weak ? 
His kiss is on my tangled hair— 
His breath upon my cheek ! 
All that his love bestows on me, 
With grateful joy I take, 
And wish that I could lovely be, 
And gifted, for his sake. 
Fanny Forrester. 
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